SOVIET UNDERSTANDING
Western European or American village are completely
absent. In the past the peasants of the Russian villages,
living, almost without exception, in the depths of
poverty, were one great downtrodden class of equals
beneath the heel of an absentee nobility. A middle
class, a stepping-stone to "respectability/' dating only
from very recent reforms, was, by comparison with its
parallel in Western Europe, of negligible proportions.
The rural dominant class, the nobility, dwelt either on
their estates, in mansions far from the peasant masses,
or away in the cities, equally distant from the villages.
In the South, in the North Caucasus and the Ukraine
likewise, although the Cossack peasant huts are often
of brick, a similar "proletarian" equality prevailed.
Thus, in the Russian countryside, although the people
were oppressed, the oppression was by a power alien
to themselves in every respect, a power to whose
culture the peasantry contributed almost nothing but
its labour, and which must have seemed almost
mythological  in  its  Olympian  distance  from  the
common life.   Perhaps the peasants of the French
revolution occupied the same position vis-a-vis their
privileged overlords, though the middle cksses of 1789
in France were already more powerful than those of
Russia in 1917.
The Russian peasants and the Russian workers were,
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